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Senate  Roused  to  Debate 
Suffrage  Issue 

N  Thursday,  August  8,  the  “corporal’s 
guard”  now  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate,  debated  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  for  two  solid  hours,  praising  the  President 
for  his  support  of  suffrage,  denouncing  “suffra¬ 
gettes,”  considering  the  “sphere”  of  women,  and 
declaring  that  all  sections  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  militant  and  non-militant,  worked  together 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  harmony. 

Two  points  were  not  mentioned  by  any  Senator 
— first,  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  for  seven 
months  obstructed  the  suffrage  amendment  in  the 
Senate;  second,  that  the  President,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  permitted  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  is  responsible  for  it. 

So  long  as  the  President  and  the  Senate  con¬ 
tinue  to  deny  democracy  to  women,  women  will 
continue  to  protest  publicly  against  this  injustice. 

Senator  Sheppard  on  “Kaiserism” 
in  Congress 

ENATOR  Sheppard,  of  Texas,  delivered  in 
the  Senate  on  August  5  an  address  on  the 
suffrage  amendment,  singular  for  the  high 
character  of  its  statesmanship,  the  historic  grasp 
of  its  subject,  and  its  masterly  compression  of 
thought.  The  present  issue  before  the  Senate, 
Senator  Sheppard  said,  “is  the  same  issue  at  the 
heart  of  the  conflict  that  now  divides  the  world. 
The  basis  of  German  imperialism  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  German  people  may  make  no  change  in 
the  German  constitution  unless  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  agrees  that  it  shall  be  made.  .  .  .  There 

are  men  in  the  United  States  Senate  who  say 
they  will  not  permit  the  American  people  to  con¬ 
sider  a  change  in  the  American  constitution. 

.  .  .  unless  these  men  first  hold  and  believe  that  it 
should  be  made.  Thus  they  hold  in  spirit  and  ef¬ 
fect  the  same  attitude  toward  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  that  occupied  by  the  German  Kaiser  under 
the  German  system  toward  the  German  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  German  people.” 

If  the  Senate  refuses  to  allow  the  states  to  con¬ 
sider  this  enfranchising  measure,  "then  let  it  be 
said,  in  sorrow  and  humiliation,”  concluded  Sena¬ 
tor  Sheppard,  “that  in  a  land  dedicated  to  democ¬ 
racy  the  American  Senate  has  lifted,  so  far  as 
this  question  is  concerned,  the  black  banner  of  a 
consummate  despotism.” 

Duchess  of  Marlboro  Candidate  for 
London  County  Council 

HE  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  formerly  Con- 
suelo  Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  O.  H,  P.  Belmont,  has  been  accepted 
as  the  Progressive  candidate  for  the  North  South¬ 
wark  division  of  the  London  County  Council. 

It  is,  historically,  a  striking  fact  that  two  wo¬ 
men,  mother  and  daughter,  have  become  political 
leaders  in  the  two  greatest  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

Militant  Englishwoman  Now  Head 
of  Great  British  Industrie* 

ADY  Mackworth,  daughter  of  Viscount 
Rhondda,  and  a  militant  “suffragette,”  is 
now  acclaimed  the  “world’s  greatest  business 
woman.”  At  the  present  time  she  is  the  active 
manager  of  a  concern  employing  upwards  of  50,- 
000  men,  and  a  director  in  some  thirty  or  more 
enterprises,  both  industrial  and  financial. 

Lady  Mackworth  first  came  into  prominence  as 
a  business  woman  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  At  that  time  her  father  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  buy  munitions  of 
war  for  Great  Britain,  and  she  was  called  upon 
to  take  charge  of  his  financial  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests.  She  immediately  took  over  her  father’s 
office  in  the  Cambrian  Coal  Combine,  which  prac¬ 
tically  controls  the  whole  Welsh  coal  field,  and 
helped  to  make  the  momentous  decisions  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  miners  which  at  that  time  were  se¬ 
riously  affecting  Great  Britain’s  war  plans. 

All  of  the  demands  of  the  striking  Welsh  mi¬ 
ners  came  to  Lady  Mackworth  for  consideration, 
and  Lloyd  George,  in  attempting  conciliation, 
could  have  accomplished  little  without  her  help. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  she  found  herself 
a  director  of  many  big  corporations  having  to  do 
with  the  mining,  industrial,  transportation  and 
financial  interests  of  the  kingdom.  ’The  govern¬ 
ment  recognized  her  administrative  abilities  by 
appointing  her  chief  controller  of  women’s  re¬ 
cruiting  at  the  National  Service  Ministry,  the 
clearing  house  for  women’s  activities. 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
England  Lady  Mackworth  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  militant  suffrage  movement ;  she  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  sentenced  to  prison  many  times. 

Since  the  death  of  her  father.  Viscount 
Rhondda,  Lady  Mackworth  has  claimed  her  rights 
as  a  peeress  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  will 
be  very  interesting  if  the  House  of  Lords  opens 
its  doors  to  admit  women  to  its  councils  as  equals, 
before  the  American  Senate  is  wdlling  to  go  so 
far  as  to  submit  to  the  states  the  question  of  wo¬ 
men’s  right  to  vote. 

Indian  Women  Demand  Emancipation 

N  earnest  and  touching  plea  for  political 
.  freedom  is  being  made  today  by  the  women 
of  India. 

The  British  Government  declared  in  August, 
1917,  through  Mr.  Montagu,  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  its  policy  of  increasing  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  gradual  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  realization  of  responsible  government  in 
India,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire. 


Mrs.  Millicent  Fawcett,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Woman  Suffrage  Societies,  writes 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Common  Cause, 

“Suffragists  in  this  country  will  be  asking 
themselves  and  each  other,  ‘What  does  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  propose  to  do  about  the  representation 
of  women  in  India?’  Moreover,  this  question  is 
also  being  asked  by  Indian  women. 

“During  the  last  two  months  I  have  received 
letters  from  groups  of  Indian  women  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  One  is  from  the  All  Indian  Women’s  Depu¬ 
tation  to  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Mr.  Montagu; 
another  is  from  the  secretary  of  the  Women’s  In¬ 
dian  Association  of  Adyar,  Madras.  The  first 
lays  special  stress  on  the  need  for  education, 
but  also  emphasises  the  desire  of  the  women  of 
India  to  share  in  political  responsibility.  .  .  . 

The  other  puts  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  political  emancipation.  It  is  so  interesting 
that  I  transcribe  its  most  important  paragraph : 

“  ‘At  present  in  many  ways  the  position  of  wo¬ 
men  in  this  country  is  not  satisfactory,  even  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  difference  betrveen  East 
and  West.  No  wise  person  wishes  to  Europeanise 
Indian  women,  but  for  their  welfare  and  develop¬ 
ment  along  the  lines  of  Indian  culture  and  edu¬ 
cation,  it  is  necessary  that  their  rights  should  be 
recognized  by  Indian  men  at  the  beginning  of  any 
new  scheme.  Indian  women  have  already  begun 
the  big  fight  for  education,  marriage  reform,  etc. ; 
and  I  can  assure  women  in  England  that  they  are 
as  capable,  as  intelligent,  as  keen  to  help  and  co¬ 
operate  in  any  work  for  the  welfare  of  humanity 
as  any  other  women  in  the  world,  and,  added  to 
that,  they  have  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devo¬ 
tion  exceeding  that  of  any  other  inhabitants  of 
earth.  I  have  considerable  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  and  understanding  what  the  women  in  all 
parts  of  India  are  feeling  and  thinking,  as  I  travel 
about  with  my  husband,  lecturing,  and  at  every 
place  we  visit  I  hold  women’s  meetings  and  get 
into  touch  with  the  women  of  the  town  or  vil¬ 
lage.  Also  I  am  honorary  organizing  secretary  of 
the  above  Association,  which  has  branches  all 
over  India  and  a  large  membership;  and  there 
is  everywhere  a  most  strong  desire  for  education, 
to  be  allowed  to  take  their  place  in  the  life  of  the 
country — a  knowledge  that  thev,  as  women,  could 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  were  they 
given  the  opportunitv.  I  might  mention  that  the 
men  in  this  countrv  have  very  little  knowledge  of 
what  the  women  think  or  feel  about  things,  as  it 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  two  sexes  to  talk  to  each 
other,  and  interchange  of  ideas,  even  between 
near  relations,  is  rare.’  .  .  . 

“In  the  meantime,  much  encouragement  wull  be 
felt  in  consequence  of  a  powerful  plea  for  the  po¬ 
litical  emancipation  of  women  which  is  embodied 
in  a  boo'K  called  “India  in  Transition,”  by  his 
Highness  the  Aga  Khan,  the  head  of  the  Ismaili 
Mahommedans,  and  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  Mahommedan  world.  .  .  .  [His  High¬ 
ness]  speaks  of  the  grave  evils  of  infant  mar¬ 
riage  in  India  and  of  the  immense  difficulty  and 
labor  involved  on  the  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Mala- 
bari  in  getting  the  age  of  consent  raised  from  ten 
to  twelve,  and  he  adds,  ‘these  and  other  social  evils 
have  so  handicapped  India  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  her  taking  a  proper  place  in  the  midst 
of  free  nations  unless  the  broad  principle  of 
equality  betw^een  the  sexes  has  been  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  her  people.’  ” 
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Tkc  Suffrafist 


THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Umted  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring 
therein).  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wltich 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legisla¬ 
tures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely : 

"article — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
Um^d  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  accoimt  of 
sex. 

_  SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appro¬ 
priate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY  FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating,  Taylor 
and  Hayden.  Reintroduced  in  the  House  De¬ 
cember  18,  1917,  by  Representatives  Rankin, 
Raker,  Hayden,  Taylor,  Keating  and  Mondell. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  the  House  all  resolutions  reintroduced  on  De¬ 
cember  18  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Woman  Suffrage. 

Reported  in  the  Senate 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Reported  in  the  House 

By  Judiciary  Committee  without  recommenda¬ 
tion  December  15.  1917. 

By  Suffrage  Committee  with  recommendation 
January  8,  1918. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Passed  January  10,  1918. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A  A  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

1917,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

January  10,  1918.  Yeas  274,  nays  136,  passing  by 
the  necessary  two-thirds  yote. 
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The  President’s  Responsibility 


SOME  men  are  frankly  and  ingenuously  at  a  loss  to  know  why  women  are  pro¬ 
testing  at  all  against  the  delay  of  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

"Isn’t  the  President  for  you?’’  they  say.  “Has  he  not  written  a  note  to 
two  Senators  ?’’ 


Women  then  explain,  point  by  point,  with  their  curious  dry  logic  and  trained 
patience,  that  they  are  not  interested  in  Presidential  literature ;  they  want  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  passed ;  that  President  Wilson  can  have  it  passed  and  has  not 
done  so;  that  on  the  contrary  his  own  party  and  some  of  his  faithfullest  followers 
have  obstructed  the  amendment  in  the  Senate  for  seven  months  without  a  word 
of  public  rebuke  from  him ;  that  the  session  is  perilously  close  to  an  end,  and  that 
women  rnust  make  a  sharp  protest  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  this  dan¬ 
gerous  situation ;  or  else  sit  with  hands  folded  and  watch  the  last  one  or  two 
months  of  the  session  drift  away,  as  seven  months  have  already  drifted  away, 
carrying  the  precious  hope  of  enfranchisement  with  them. 

All  this  we  urge,  reasonably,  thinking  it  strange  that  it  is  still  necessary  to 
remind  men  that  we  are  disfranchised,  and  that  nothing  is  more  natural  and  right 
than  to  protest  against  disfranchisement.  “With  the  possibility  of  failure  before 
us,  are  we  to  be  grateful  for  letters?”  women  say,  hardly  believing  that  men  can 
still  think,  however  palpably  inadequate  the  President’s  help,  that  we  ought  to  be 
humbly  thankful  to  get  it ;  and  that  above  all  things  we  ought  not  to  ask  for  more 
help,  or  else  we  will  certainly  “displease”  the  President  and  get  none  at  all. 

But  women  have  not  studied  in  the  hard  school  of  politics  for  nothing.  They 
know  they  are  just  as  much  disfranchised  with  too  little  of  the  President’s  help 
as  with  none  of  it.  ^ 

When  the  President  gives  women  a  little  help,  he  reaps  a  big  advantage;  we 

none.  He  is  acclaimed,  at  the  publication  of  one  eloquent  letter  after  the  other _ 

(to  the  Louisiana  legislature,  to  allied  women,  to  Senator  Shields,  whom  he  “hesi¬ 
tated  to  request”  that  the  letter  be  published;  to  Senator  Baird,  a  Republican  not 
seeking  re-election)— as  the  pure  embodiment  of  Twentieth  Century  democracy  •— 
while  we  are  as  voteless  as  we  were  before. 

.  President  Wilson’s  letters  help  him  now,  just  as  his  solitary  vote  for  suffrage 
m  New  Jersey  helped  him  enormously  in  the  1916  campaign,  though  the  women 
of  New  Jersey  are  disfranchised  to  this  day.  Moreover,  everyone  knows  that 
the  President  would  not  publish  these  letters  if  they  did  not  help  him;  and  that  he 
will  do  more  if  the  country  is  made  to  understand  that  what  he  has  already  done 
IS  insufficient;  whereas,  if  the  country  is  allowed  to  believe  that  the  President  is 
the  glorious  apostle  of  liberty  for  women,  obviously  he  will  not  need  to  do  more 
for  women. 


vvnat  we  really  ought  to  say  to  men  is.  If  a  measure  essential  to  your  inter¬ 
ests  were  blocked  for  want  of  a  few  votes  by  Democrats  in  the  Senate  for  seven 
months,  and  a  Democratic  President  kept  writing  about  it  to  Louisiana  and  so  on 
would  you  he  satisfied?  We  know  they  would  not  be.  They  would  turn  the 
thunders  of  their  wholesome  and  admirable  wrath  on  a  note-writing  policy  when 
action  was  needed  But  where  women’s  interests  are  concerned,  men  sincerely 
believe  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  notes.  ^ 

fin.  reasonable  than  men.  They  are  thankful  for 

the  notes.  They  appreciate  them  just  as  much  as  the  Louisiana  legislature  or  Sen¬ 
ator  Baird  appreciates  them.  ®  ctiuicorcen 

But  they  want  freedom  for  American  women.  That  freedom  is  now  of  all 
times  within  the  President’s  gift.  As  long  as  the  President  withholds  it.  Women 

to  ^rmit  ^  he  continues 
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Women's  Protest  Against  Disfranchisement  Broken  Up 

by  Federal  Police 

By  Order  of  President’s  Military  Aide,  48  Women  are  Arrested  at  Protest  Meeting  in  Lafayette  P ark 


Released  on  Bail  while  Court  Considers  “With  What  Offense,  if  Any,  They  Should  be  Charged” 


There  was  a  moment  of  appalled  silence.  Then 
one  of  the  banner  bearers,  who  had  escorted  the 
speakers  to  the  Lafayette  monument,  and  were 
standing  grouped  closely  about  it,  leaped  upon  the 
base  of  the  statue  and  spoke  in  Mrs.  Lewis’s  place. 
It  was  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  of  Montana,  who 
had  carried  the  American  flag  at  the  head  of  the 
banner  line.  “Here,  at  the  statue  of  Lafayette, 
who  fought  for  the  liberty  of  this  country,”  she 
said,  “and  under  the  American  flag,  I  am  asking 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  American  women.” 
She  was  immediately  arrested.  But  other  women 
took  her  place,  each  one  stepping  forward  as  the 
speaker  in  front  of  her  was  removed  by  the  po¬ 
lice,  till  forty-eight  women  had  been  taken  into 
custody. 

A  Connecticut  woman,  Mrs.  George  L.  Koenig, 
of  Hartford,  was  ordered  by  a  policeman  not  to 
mount  the  step  at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  When 
she  persisted,  he  took  her  forearm  in  both  hands 
and  twisted  it  so  violently  that  the  arm  was  se¬ 
verely  sprained. 

Miss  Alice  Paul  was  arrested  as  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  perfectly  still  in  the  middle  of  the  street;  by¬ 
standers  heard  one  policeman,  pointing  to  her,  say 
to  another,  “That’s  the  leader;  get  her.” 

At  the  municipal  building,  bail  was  fixed  for 
each  woman;  and  charges  were  formally  lodged 
against  them.  All  the  women  were  charged  by 
the  police,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Ridley,  President  Wilson’s  military  aide,  and  as¬ 


sistant  to  the  Chief  Engineer  attached  to  the  War 
Department,  with  assembling  in  a  public  park 
without  a  permit;  two  of  their  number.  Miss 
Clara  Wold  and  Mrs.  Blanche  McPherson,  with 
the  additional  charge  of  speaking  in  a  public  park 
without  a  permit.  All  were  ordered  to  appear 
in  court  the  following  day. 

But  when  they  were  assembled  the  next  day  in 
the  federal  police  court,  the  Lfnited  States  district 
attorney  informed  Mr.  Matthew  O’Brien,  counsel 
for  the  Woman’s  Party,  that  he  would  have  to 
continue  the  cases  till  the  following  Tuesday,  so 
that  he  might  examine  the  witnesses  and  see 
“what  offense,  if  any,  the  women  would  be 
charged  with.” 

“I  cannot  go  on  with  this  case,”  said  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney,  with  incredible  frankness.  “I  have 
had  no  orders.  There  are  no  precedents  for  cases 
like  these.  I  can  only  find  one  case  at  all  like  it, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  Coxey’s  Army.” 

“As  I  remember  that  case,”  said  a  newspaper 
man,  “they  were  arrested  for  walking  on  the 
grass.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  District  Attorney,  “it  is  not  like 
this  case,  but  it  is  the  nearest  I  can  find.” 

In  spite  of  their  protest  at  the  delay  of  the 
Court  in  proceeding  against  them,  and  against 
the  amazing  injustice  of  their  arrest  and  deten¬ 
tion  in  Washington  under  a  totally  unspecified 
charge,  the  forty-eight  cases  were  ordered  sus- 


Hazel  Hunkins 

Who  Led  the  Banner  Line 

FORTY-EIGHT  women  were  arrested  on  Au¬ 
gust  6  in  the  shadow  of  the  White  House 
for  demanding  their  immediate  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  The  meeting  was  held  to  protest  against 
the  obstruction  of  the  suffrage  amendment  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  failure 
of  President  Wilson  to  give  the  amendment  ef¬ 
fective  help. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  opened  the  meeting  from 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette.  “We  are 
here,”  she  said,  “because  when  our  country  is  at 
war  for  liberty  and  democracy — ” 

With  the  word  “democracy”  still  upon  her  lips, 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  seized  by  the  police  and  placed 
under  arrest.  Other  women  standing  near  Mrs. 
Lewis  on  the  monument  to  the  soldier  of  free¬ 
dom,  were  immediately  arrested,  though  they  had 
not  uttered  a  single  word,  and  did  not  after  the 
arrests  were  made. 


Washington  Police  Officers  About  to  Arrest  Su£Fragists  Attempting  to  Hold  Protest  Meeting 
at  Lafayette  Monument,  Opposite  the  White  House 
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The  Suffragiit 


pended  by  Federal  Judge  McMahon  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday. 

Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  Republican  leader 
in  the  Senate,  declared  that  the  arrests  were  an 
effort  to  silence  the  indignation  of  women  at  the 
opposition  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  their  en¬ 
franchisement. 

“The  truth  of  this  statement  is  made  evident,” 
said  Senator  Curtis,  “by  the  admission  of  the 
court  that  the  forty-eight  suffragists  are  arrested 
upon  absolutely  no  charges,  and  that  these  women, 
among  them  munition  workers  and  Red  Cross 
workers,  are  held  in  Washington  until  next  Tues¬ 
day,  under  arrest,  while  the  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  decides  for  what 
offense,  ‘if  any,’  they  were  arrested. 

“The  meeting  was  called  to  make  a  justified 
protest  against  the  continued  blocking  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  by  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  well  known  that  three-fourths 
of  the  Republican  membership  in  the  Senate  are 
ready  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  under  the 
control  of  the  Democratic  majority,  the  Senate 
has  recessed  for  six  weeks  without  making  any 
provision  for  action  on  this  important  amend¬ 
ment. 

“In  justice  to  the  women  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  so  hard  for  the  amendment,  it  should  be 
passed  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  if  action 
is  not  taken  on  it  soon  after  the  resumption  of 
business  in  the  Senate,  there  is  every  possibility 
that  it  will  not  be  taken  during  this  Congress,  and 
the  hard-won  victory  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  will  have  been  won  for  nothing.” 

The  meeting,  so  violently  broken  up,  assem¬ 
bled  most  beautifully. 

Promptly  at  4:30  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
a  long  line  of  close  upon  a  hundred  women  left 
the  headquarters  of  the  Woman’s  Party  on  La¬ 
fayette  Square,  crossed  to  the  park  side  of  the 
street  and  turned  into  and  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  It  was  an  uplifting  sight  to  see  the  long 
line  of  sail-like  banners  with  their  glorious  colors 
of  purple,  white  and  gold,  moving  slowly  under 
the  trees,  at  the  head  the  American  flag  floating. 

The  crowds  in  the  park  cheered  and  applauded 
in  little  outbursts,  but  for  the  most  part  looked  on 
in  silence;  for  there  was  a  certain  quiet  solemnity 


in  the  slow-moving,  lovely  line  of  color.  But  the 
people  looked  on  with  very  friendly  eyes,  the  sail¬ 
ors  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  gravely  saluting  the 
flag  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

Arrived  at  the  statue  of  Lafayette,  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  east  gate  of  the  White  House,  the  line 
turned.  Two  lettered  banners  were  carried  to 
the  platform  at  the  base  of  the  statue.  The  first 
was  the  Inez  Milholland  banner,  inscribed  with 
her  words,  “How  long  must  women  wait  for  lib¬ 
erty?”  It  was  held  by  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  of 
Baltimore.  The  second,  held  by  Clara  Wold,  of 
Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Blanche  McPherson,  of  New 
York,  carried  the  message  of  the  meeting: 

“We  protest  against  the  continued  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  American  women,  for  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  responsible. 

“We  condemn  the  President  and  his  party  for 
allowing  the  obstruction  of  suffrage  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

“We  deplore  the  weakness  of  President  Wilson 
in  permitting  the  Senate  to  line  itself  with  the 
Prussian  Reichstag  by  denying  democracy  to  the 
people. 

“We  demand  that  the  President  and  his  party 
secure  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment 
through  the  Senate  in  the  present  session.” 

The  other  banner  bearers  marched  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  statue  till  their  flags  were  banked 
in  a  great  mass  of  color  on  both  sides  of  it.  As 
they  took  their  place,  the  police  began  to  close 
in  around  them.  When  all  were  still,  Mrs.  Lewis 
stepped  sweetly  forward  and  opened  the  menaced 
meeting  without  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  extraordinary  confu¬ 
sion.  Women  seemed  to  be  arrested  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Many  women  asked  on  what  charge  they 
were  arrested.  “Don’t  answer  them.  Don’t  tell 
them  anything,”  said  one  policeman.  Others  gave 
elaborate  charges,  not  substantiated  later  at  police 
headquarters.  Patrol  wagon  after  patrol  wagon 
went  off  with  detachments  of  women,  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  banners  fluttering  from  the  door. 
The  heat  was  terrific;  that  and  the  unreasoning 
violence  gave  one  a  curious  sickened  feeling. 

The  women  arrested,  grouped  by  their  states, 
were : 

New  York:  Hazel  Adams,  Brooklyn;  Eva  E. 
Sturtevant,  Pauline  Clarke,  Blanche  A.  McPher¬ 
son,  Katherine  R.  Fisher,  Rose  Lieberson,  Alice 


Kimball  and  Matilda  Terrace,  of  New  York  City; 
Lucy  Burns,  Brooklyn;  Edith  Ainge,  Jamestown, 
and  May  Sullivan,  Brooklyn; 

Maryland:  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Julia  Em¬ 
ory,  Anna  Kuhn  and  Gladys  Greiner,  all  of  Bal¬ 
timore  ; 

Pennsylvania:  Martha  W.  Moore,  Cora  Craw¬ 
ford,  Dr.  Sarah  il**ot  Lockrey,  Dora  Lewis,  of 
Philadelphia;  Eliv,.i  Winsor  and  Mary  Winsor, 
Haverford;  Mrs.  Edmund  Caldwalder  Evans, 
Ardmore;  Christine  M.  Doyle,  Bryn  Mawr;  Kate 
Cleaver  Heffelfinger,  Shamokin;  and  Lavinia 
Dock,  Fayetteville; 

New  Jersey:  Harriet  Keehn,  Paterson;  Alice 
Paul,  Moorestown;  and  Mary  E.  Dubrow,  Pas¬ 
saic; 

Connecticut :  Lillian  M.  Ascough,  Edna  M. 
Purtelle  and  Ruby  E.  Koenig,  of  Hartford;  Elsie 
Hill,  Helena  Hill  Weed  and  Eleanor  Hill  Weed, 
of  Norwalk; 

Virginia:  Matilda  H.  Gardner,  Mount  Vernon; 
Sophie  G.  Meredith,  Richmond;  and  Louise  M. 
Black,  Norfolk; 

Washington,  D.  C. :  Agnes  Chase  and  Kate  J. 
Boeckh; 

Montana :  Hazel  Hunkins,  Billings ; 

Oregon :  Cora  Wold  and  Clara  P.  Wold,  Port¬ 
land; 

Illinois:  Gertrude  Lynde  Crocker,  Chicago; 

Kansas  :  Effie  Boutwell  Maine ; 

Delaware:  Annie  Arneil,  Wilmington; 

Idaho  :  Margaret  Oakes,  Emmet ; 

Massachusetts:  Nellie  M.  Gross,  Boston. 

JUDGE  Ben  Lindsey,  just  back  from  a  six 
months’  visit  to  Europe  for  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  stated  that  “the  au¬ 
thorities  responsible  for  the  arrest  of  the  women 
ought  to  be  indicted  for  aiding  German  propa¬ 
ganda  against  our  country.” 

He  continued:  “I  have  just  returned  from 
Europe  where  I  have  been  with  the  army  in  Italy 
and  France  for  the  last  few  months — the  army 
which  is  fighting  for  democracy. 

“I  know  what  the  pro-German  propagandists 
will  do  with  this  sort  of  thing;  and  the  men  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  whoever  they  are,  seem  to  me  to 
deserve  the  severest  censure  for  their  lack  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgment.” 


Did  You  Ever  Climb  a  Statue  ? 


((  A  RRESTED  for  congregating  in  a  park!” 
./"V  I  sat  up  with  as  much  of  a  jerk  as  is 
possible  for  one  who  has  been  waiting 
and  wilting  for  the  unaccustomed  working  of  the 
court-police  mind  to  make  a  cycle  of  thought. 
Nothing  followed,  save  the  droning  of  the  police 
clerk  as  he  called  off  the  names  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  intermittent  pleadings  of  a  police  lady, 
who  begged  us  to  “please  keep  quiet,  dearie.” 

There  was  a  mysterious  charge  for  two  of  us. 
The  clerk  had  said  so  and  as  he  called  my  name, 
I  meekly  ventured,  “What  is  the  second  charge?” 
I  had  never  before  been  arrested,  so  I  still  clung 


By  Clara  Wold,  Oregon 

to  the  idea  that  one  is  always  arrested  for  some 
offense. 

“For  speaking  in  the  park !”  bellowed  the  clerk. 
“But  I  didn’t—” 

“Well,  for  climbing  the  statue,  then,”  he  snarled. 
Really  these  women  were  most  unreasonably  fem¬ 
inine,  demanding  reasons  for  arrests ;  and  he 
spent  his  final  spleen  with,  “Pass  on  out  into  the 
hall.”  I  passed. 

A  strange  day  it  had  been,  I  thought,  as  we 
marched  back  to  headquarters.  There  was  the 
morning,  my  first  in  the  nation’s  capital.  There 
had  been  no  time  to  tour  the  city,  but  I  had  rec¬ 


ognized  the  Capitol  building  in  the  distance.  I 
had  almost  bumped  into  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  White  House,  and  the  Treasury  Building  had 
somehow  followed  me  everywhere.  I  knew  them 
all  from  the  pictures  of  child  days  when  they  had 
told  me  thrilling  stories  of  fights  for  freedom. 

But  I  was  not  there  to  “reminisce,”  and  I 
glanced  at  the  handbills  I  was  carrying — bills  tell¬ 
ing  everyone  to  come  to  the  White  House  in  the 
afternoon  to  protest  against  the  long  delay  in  en¬ 
franchising  women. 

And  in  the  afternoon  we  had  started  on  our 
march  to  the  Lafayette  monument  with  banners 
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flying  and  were  greeted  by  an  applauding  crowd. 
Evidently  they,  too,  thought  it  time  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  pass  on  the  national  suffrage  amendment. 
As  we  swung  into  the  park,  a  double  row  of  po¬ 
licemen  welcomed  us,  most  of  them  smiling.  On 
we  walked  to  the  monument,  where  one  after  an¬ 
other  stepped  up  onto  the  ledge.  Two  policemen 
stood  waiting  and  politely  helped  me  up  into  the 
very  arms  of  the  strange  lady  who  eternally  of¬ 
fers  the  sword  to  Lafayette.  Another  policeman 
came  running,  greatly  perturbed. 

“You  can’t  stand  there,  lady,”  he  ventured.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  was  very  uncertain,  but  just  then  the 
chief  of  the  police  called  out,  “What’s  the  argu¬ 
ment?”  and  all  his  men  withdrew  hurriedly.  It 
had  been  a  mistake,  then. 

Now  someone  was  starting  to  speak  about  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing 
settled  the  minds  of  the  police  force  and  with  one 
accord  they  stepped  forward  and  began  arresting 
us.  Another  woman  rose  to  say  that  she  too  be¬ 
lieved  in  democracy  and  free  speech,  but  was 
dragged  down  at  once.  Over  to  the  patrol  wagon 
we  were  escorted,  forty-eight  of  us,  and  slowly 
the  wheels  of  justice  began  revolving. 

And  now  we  were  marching  back  as  seriously 
as  we  had  started  forth,  still  feeling  that  we  must 
let  the  President  and  the  Senate  know  that  we, 
too,  believe  that  the  suffrage  amendment  should 
be  disposed  of  once  and  for  all.  Army  and  navy 
men  passed  us  and  saluted  the  American  flag 


which  led  our  march.  Civilians  raised  their  hats 
in  recognition. 

We  had  come  to  tell  what  we  wanted.  There 
were  those  from  the  munitions  factories;  those 
who  were  working  for  the  Red  Cross ;  there  were 
those  who  had  sons  fighting  for  democracy 
abroad,  and  yet  we  were  not  to  plead  for  democ¬ 
racy  at  home.  And  for  once  a  distinct  sense  of 
protest  arose  within  me.  I  recalled  that  one  wo¬ 
man  had  cried  out  as  they  arrested  her  that  she 
had  sons  fighting  in  France,  and  that  for  this  of¬ 
fense  a  policeman  had  commissioned  a  lady  police 
to  keep  strict  watch  over  her  and  “see  that  you 
write  down  what  she  says.” 

On  the  following  morning  we  appeared  in  court 
at  nine-thirty  as  ordered.  By  ten-thirty  the  United 
States  Attorney  arrived.  Would  we  really  be 
held  for  congregating  in  a  park?  No,  that  was 
an  obsolete  law.  But  for  climbing  on  the  statue? 
Well,  that  was  another  matter.  Who  could  tell? 
The  half  hours  dragged  along,  the  sun  drove 
along  hotter  and  hotter.  The  bailiff  roamed  up 
and  down  trying  vainly  to  keep  the  dignity  of  a 
crowded  court-room.  Inside  the  railing  people 
wandered  hither  and  yon  in  front  of  whirring 
fans.  Only  those  out  in  the  court-room  remained 
quiet.  If  anyone  dared  to  whisper,  the  bailiff 
sang  forth  a  “silence  1” 

Two  of  us  there  were  who  were  particularly 
marked.  We  had  been  charged  with  climbing  a 
statue.  Was  it  then  so  serious  to  climb  statues? 


I  tried  to  think  whether  or  not  I  had  ever  in¬ 
dulged  in  that  sport  before,  and  whether  they 
had  ever  told  me  not  to  when  I  was  a  child.  I 
recalled  all  the  statues  I  had  ever  seen.  Never 
had  I  climbed  any  of  them.  But  then  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  two  pohcemen  who  had  helped  me  up. 
No,  it  could  not  be  serious  after  all,  for  the  law 
itself  had  aided  me;  and  I  sat  serenely  waiting 
for  the  judge  to  dismiss  us. 

Into  my  serenity  broke  the  words  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  as  he  told  us  that  the  case  was 
postponed  for  a  week  and  that  he  would  need 
that  time  to  find  a  charge  against  us. 

One  week  in  which  to  find  a  charge  for  forty- 
eight  arrests  already  made  1  It  was  too  aston¬ 
ishing  to  believe.  Dumbly  I  walked  out  of  the 
room.  I,  who  had  asked  that  the  same  right  to 
vote  which  I  have  should  be  a  recognized  right  of 
all  other  women  in  this  country,  was  under  arrest 
for  a  week  while  the  United  States  Attorney  was 
hunting  through  the  archives  and  the  Senate 
chambers,  perhaps,  for  a  reason  for  that  arrest. 

I  walked  past  the  Lafayette  monument.  “Ar¬ 
rested  for  congregating  in  a  park,”  I  murmured; 

and  added,  “and  for  climbing  a  stat - ”  But  there 

sat  a  colored  man  on  the  very  same  ledge — bas¬ 
ket,  bundles  and  papers  strewn  about  him  as  he 
comfortably  devoured  a  sandwich  beneath  the 
folds  of  the  bronze  lady’s  dropping  veils.  Over 
his  head  ran  the  words, 

“To  Lafayette  and  his  Compatriots.” 


Free  Speech  Issue 


Up  to  President  Wilson 


By  Matthew  O’Brien,  Counsel  for  the  Woman’s  Party 


I  ADVISED  the  leaders  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
that  if  they  held  a  protest  meeting  in  Lafay¬ 
ette  Park,  and  the  speakers  did  not  engage  in 
any  treasonable  statements,  they  would  be 
within  the  law  and  would  be  guilty  of  no  offense. 
I  did  this  deliberately  after  having  made  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  the  laws  in  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  reference  to  the  public  parks  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1898, 
placed  the  park  system  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  War  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  Section  2  of  that  Act  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  “That  the  park  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  hereby  placed  under  the  exclusive 
charge  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  War.” 

It  is  my  opinion  that  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  acts  and  makes  some  regulations 
governing  the  park  system,  that  there  are  no  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  conduct  in  the  parks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  no  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  parks  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  approved  some  regulations  for  conduct 


in  the  public  parks  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States  not  having 
authorized  such  regulations  and  not  having  pre¬ 
scribed  such  regulations  through  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as  provided  in  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  above  quoted,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  as 
the  Kaiser  says,  a  “mere  scrap  of  paper,”  and 
have  no  force  and  effect  as  law. 

The  arrests  that  were  made  last  Tuesday  were 
made  by  the  park  police  who  are  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Groumds  and  the  War  Department,  without  author¬ 
ity  of  law ;  and  after  the  arrests  were  made,  the 
district  attorney  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  to 
charge  the  persons  arrested  with,  since  even  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  engineers 
of  the  War  Department,  if  they  were  authorized 
by  law,  have  not  been  violated;  and  the  district 
attorney  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Peace  and  Order 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  find  some  sec¬ 
tion  thereof  which  may  have  been  violated  by  the 
persons  arrested. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  District  Attorney 
that  he  has  concluded  that  the  speakers  violated  a 
section  of  the  Peace  and  Order  Act  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  by  holding  a  public  meeting  in 
the  park.  The  section  applicable  to  holding  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  in  parks  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  streets  or  public  spaces  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  has  not  been  violated  in  this  case  That 


section  provides  that  loud  and  boisterous  talking 
is  prohibited,  eomments  upon  passers-by,  and  in¬ 
decent  and  profane  language;  but  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  orderly  speaking  of  persons  engaged  in 
propaganda  work  of  any  character;  and  there  is 
no  law  which  prohibits  public  speaking  in  the 
parks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  although  there 
is  one  which  prohibits  speaking  without  a  permit 
in  the  streets  and  pubhc  spaces  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  outside  of  the  park  system. 

Certain  others  of  the  women  arrested  who  did 
not  speak  are  charged  with  “climbing  upon  the 
monument.”  An  examination  of  the  law  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this,  as  covered  by  the  Peace  and  Order 
Act,  prohibits  the  disfigurement  of  monuments  or 
injury  to  the  monuments,  but  does  not  prohibit 
the  simple  standing  upon,  or  climbing  upon  a 
monument,  unless  injury  is  done  to  the  statue; 
and  this  is  made  plain  by  the  provision  promul¬ 
gated  which  provides  for  a  penalty  to  equal  the 
amount  of  injury  done  to  the  monument,  plainly 
showing  that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  it 
an  offense  unless  there  was  some  injury  done  to 
the  monument,  or  some  disfigurement  thereof. 
It  cannot  be  that  well-dressed,  well-educated,  well- 
conducted  women  could  be  regarded  as  disfigure¬ 
ment  to  a  monument.  I,  therefore,  unhesitatingly 
give  it  as  my  professional  opinion  that  the  women 
arrested  Tuesday  were  arrested  without  any  war¬ 
rant  of  law  whatever. 
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The  Suffiragiet 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Not  Singular ! 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  wo¬ 
men  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  her  activity 
in  trying  to  interest  the  President  in  the  equal 
suffrage  amendment,  says  that  “we  face  this  sec¬ 
ond  postponement  of  a  vote  on  the  suffrage 
amendment  because  President  Wilson  failed  to 
work  with  sidficient  earnestness  and  determina¬ 
tion  for  the  amendment.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  because  of  the  power 
President  Wilson  wields  in  his  partj'  he  could 
have  brought  to  the  support  of  the  measure 
enough  Democrats  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  vote. 
There  was  no  lack  of  Republican  votes,  and,  in 
view  of  his  readiness  to  direct  his  party  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  other  matters,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  equal  suffragists  expected  him  to  exert  him¬ 
self  a  little  more  in  their  behalf.  .  .  — Ne¬ 

braska  City  (Neb.)  Press,  July  10,  1918. 

July  14 — Freedom  Day? 

ULY  14 — the  day  that  France  saw  the  fall  of 
the  Bastile  at  the  hands  of  the  brave  men 
and  women,  battling  for  citizenship  rights — 
has  been  celebrated  this  year  in  the  United  States 
with  hearty  enthusiasm.  And  it  is  likely  that 
through  all  the  years  to  come,  this  nation  will 
take  delight  in  making  a  holiday  of  the  French 
Independence  Day. 

But  it  will  also  be  observed  in  another  way  by 
the  women  of  the  United  States; — generous 
though  they  be  in  their  forgetting,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  recall  that  when  American  women  in  the 
National  Capital  marched  forth  on  July  14  last 
year  to  celebrate  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile  by  asking 
for  their  own  freedom,  they  were  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison ! 

Over  in  France  the  heroes  we  honor  bombarded 
the  old  prison  with  stones  and  other  missiles, 
and  blood  was  shed  in  the  terrible  fight  before 
the  prison  doors.  In  the  United  States,  the  wo¬ 
men  silently  marched  down  the  broad  sidewalk 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  carrying  banners  on 
which  were  written  pleas  for  justice  to  the  women 
of  the  United  States,  while  we  make  the  world 
“safe  for  democracy.”  They  were  not  disorderly. 
They  did  not  block  traffic.  They  were  exercising 
their  right  of  petition,  not  denied  any  alleged  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  and  they  were  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison  and  treated  as  if  they 
were  the  lowest  of  criminals. 

And  this  on  the  day  when  honor  is  paid  to  the 
stormers  of  the  Bastile ! 

In  the  year  that  has  elapsed,  the  courts  have 
found  that  these  women  were  unlawfully  arrested 
and  unlawfully  imprisoned.  There  are  now  big 
damage  suits  pending  because  of  the  treatment 
accorded  many  of  them.  They  were  martyrs  to 
a  cause  as  great  as  that  for  which  the  people  of 
France  fought  and  died  in  the  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution;  and  so  history  will  record  another  reason 
for  America  observing  the  Fourteenth  of  July. — 
Miami  (Fla.)  Metropolis,  July  15,  1918. 


Push  the  Suffrage  Resolution  ;  It  is 
Sure  to  Win  Sooner  or  Later 

N  Washington  the  other  day  the  authorities 
found  the  time,  and  the  willingness,  to  dis¬ 
perse  by  force  a  gathering  of  women  in  La¬ 
fayette  Square  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  upon  the  President  the  desirability 
of  immediate  action  on  national  woman  suffrage. 

Washington  seems  to  find  it  easier  to  send  its 
police  against  women  who  are  pressing  this  most 
laudable  issue  than  it  does  to  bring  a  vote  upon 
it  in  the  Senate. 


The  present  situation  of  the  suffrage  issue  is 
little  less  than  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  which  means,  of 
course,  overwhelmingly  above  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  for  its  enactment.  .  .  . 

It  is  significant  that  President  Wilson,  on  the 
eve  of  a  political  campaign  in  which  the  fortunes 
of  his  party  are  deeply  involved,  should  declare 
himself  unreservedly  for  suffrage.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  too,  that  of  the  men  now  running  for  United 
States  Senator  thirty-two  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  favor  of  this  reform.  Others,  no  doubt, 
will  follow  their  example.  The  significance  of 
these  political  incidents  is  that  the  men  concerned 
in  them  recognize  the  fact  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation,  the  home-loving  and  home-keeping 
elements  in  the  nation,  believe  that  women  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  no  more  restricted  than  it 
is  with  men.  .  .  . 

The  President  sees  clearly  that  woman  suffrage 
in  the  United  States  is  not  merely  a  national  issue 
but  an  international  issue.  If  we  are  to  be  re¬ 
spected  by  progressive  nations  such  as  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  we 
must  not  hold  up  our  women  before  them  as  in¬ 
ferior  to  theirs.  .  .  . 

The  President  very  definitely  says  that  this  is 
a  war  issue.  It  emphatically  is.  Our  women  are 
engaged  in  this  war  no  less  earnestly,  and  with 
no  smaller  sacrifice,  than  the  men  who  are 
actually  fighting  on  the  French  field.  .  .  . 

This  reform  is  one  certain  to  be  effected.  The 
Senate  ought  not  to  delay  it  longer. — New  York 
American,  August  10,  1918. 


Suffrage  Demonstrations 

T  is  difficult  to  determine  which  side  looks  most 
foolish  after  the  recent  suffrage  demonstra¬ 
tion  held  in  Lafayette  Park.  Whether  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  or  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  gain  this  questionable  honor,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  Woman’s  Party  has  secured  what 
it  desired  at  the  expense  of  the  police. 

The  Washington  Herald  has  and  always  will 
support  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage,  but  it 
has  always  discountenanced  picketing  of  the  type 
practiced  before  the  White  House  several  months 
ago. 

However,  we  know  and  the  suffrage  leaders 
will  admit,  that  the  demonstrations  are  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  publicity.  And  so 
long  as  the  police  adopt  stupid  methods  and  make 
wholesale  arrests,  publicity  will  not  be  denied 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  a  newspaper  to  over¬ 
look  the  arrest  of  half  a  hundred  women  in  the 
shadow  of  the  White  House.  The  suffragists 
know  this  and  they  gre  capitalizing  the  stupidity 
of  the  police. 

Meanwhile  the  police  seem  to  be  digging  around 
trying  to  find  some  charge  by  which  they  can  hold 
their  prisoners.  According  to  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  they  were  arrested  for  violating  the  park 
regulations  under  sections  4  and  5,  article  7,  but, 
according  to  the  suffragists,  these  sections  were 
repealed  back  in  1902.  If  such  is  the  case  it  looks 
as  though  the  authorities  have  made  a  decidedly 
bonehead  play. 

The  courts  have  already  upheld  the  pickets  on 
one  occasion,  and  the  government  is  facing  a  suit 
for  $400,000  for  false  arrest. 

Why  should  the  police  department  fall  a  second 
time?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  little  publicity 
would  accrue  from  a  suffrage  demonstration  were 
it  not  for  the  arrests.  Let  them  hold  meetings  in 
the  parks.  No  one  else  is  denied  this  right.  After 
a  few  quiet  meetings  without  molestation  by  the 
police,  they  will  be  cured. 

But  they  are  sure  to  get  publicity  when  scores 
of  them  are  thrown  in  jail.  And  that  is  just  what 
they  figure  on  when  they  announce  their  demon¬ 
strations.  The  fact  that  the  Senate  took  cogni¬ 
zance  of  their  demonstration  after  a  long  perioQ 
of  lethargy  on  the  suffrage  question  proves  that 
they  are  drawing  the  attention  they  desire.  No 
matter  if  some  of  their  supporters  threaten  to 
desert.  They  are,  at  least,  discussing  the  suffrage 
question. 

Incidentally  the  Senate’s  near-threat  that  suf¬ 
frage  supporters  would  withdraw  their  support 
sounds  very  empty.  If  the  suffrage  movement  is 
of  such  little  importance  to  the  Senators  that 
they  are  willing  to  withdraw  their  support  be¬ 
cause  a  few  women  are  indiscreet,  then  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  support  is  worth  very  little. 

We  are  against  senseless  suffrage  demonstra¬ 
tions,  but,  so  far  in  their  campaign,  it  looks  as 
though  the  women  have  considerably  the  best  of 
the  argument,  with  the  police  looking  puny  and 
foolish  by  comparison. — Washington  (D.  C  )  Her¬ 
ald,  August  11,  1918. 
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Protest  Against  Suffrage  Blockade  Continues 


Western  Woman  Advises  Passive 
Resistance  to  the  President 

HAT  President  Wilson  is  losing  the  support 
of  women  in  his  western  strongholds  is  daily 
being  demonstrated  in  the  West  where  the 
women  who  rallied  to  the  Democratic  standard 
because  of  suffrage  promises  are  amazed  at  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  President  in  the  present 
suffrage  crisis.  Western  women  realize  to  the 
full  the  political  ineffectiveness  of  the  President’s 
lip-service  in  regard  to  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Lee  Pope  (Mrs.  Horton  Pope),  a 
Southern  woman,  long  a  resident  of  Denver,  a 
stanch  suffragist  as  well  as  an  active  supporter 
of  the  President,  explains  her  stand  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  Democratic 
Party  will  lose  ground  in  the  West,  not  alone 
through  the  active  organization  of  the  working 
suffragists,  but  through  the  passive  opposition  of 
the  hundreds  of  women  who  have  every  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a  leader  who  on  the  one 
hand  champions  suffrage  for  the  women  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  other,  sanctions  the  arrests  of 
women  who  dare  to  demand  their  liberty. 

Mrs.  Pope  writes  to  the  Suffragist; 

Denver,  Colorado, 

July  21,  1918. 

EAR  Suffragist; 

The  letter  of  a  Southern  woman  in  your 
number  of  July  13  so  interested  me  that  I 
shall  tell  the  decision  I  have  come  to.  I  am  a 
Democrat  by  inheritance  and  tradition,  but  my 
politics  were  largely  theoretical  until  I  heard  Mr. 
Wilson  speak  in  Denver  during  his  first  cam¬ 
paign.  He  inspired  me  with  such  confidence  that 
nothing  could  have  turned  me  from  casting  my 
vote — my  first  Presidential  vote — for  him.  At  his 
second  election  I  not  only  voted,  but  worked  and 
fought  heart  and  soul  in  his  interests,  explaining 
his  policies  to  every  woman  I  met. 

While  I  was  a  Democrat  by  inheritance,  I  was 
a  suffragist  by  the  most  passionate  conviction, 
and  I  sometimes  wondered  if  I  was  justified  in 
following  a  leader  who  could  not  see  the  logic  of 
the  federal  amendment.  Still  I  did  not  pledge 
myself  to  the  National  Party  until  the  President 
announced  that  he  had  been  converted.  Re¬ 
lieved  that  my  tvro  faiths  had  at  last  become 
reconciled,  I  signed  the  pledge. 

This  is  the  quandary  in  which  Democratic  wo¬ 
men  find  themselves  today,  judging  by  my  own. 
Shall  they  continue  to  evince  faith  in  a  .party 
which,  obviously,  has  not  faith  in  them?  Shall 
they  regard  the  pledge  “to  regard  woman  suf¬ 
frage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day 
irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  party” 
as  “a  scrap  of  paper?” 

What  are  they  to  do? 

I  for  one  will  not  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 
Loss  of  faith  in  one  party  does  not  inspire  faith 
in  another,  and  of  promises  without  guarantees 
we  hrve  had  too  many.  But  I  am  not  obliged  to 


vote  at  all.  I  have  only  to  keep  on  following  the 
President  and  remain  inactive  “in  the  home,”  “be¬ 
lieving”  in  the  Democratic  principle  passively,  but 
doing  nothing  for  it  actively.  If  the  other  Dem¬ 
ocratic  women  do  the  same,  the  opposing  forces 
must  win. 

There  are  times  when  inaction  is  quite  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  action.  This  is  one  of  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nancy  Turner  Pope. 

The  Woman’s  Party  has  opened  headquarters 
in  the  Metropolitan  Building,  Denver. 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  organizer  for  Colorado, 
will  start  in  August  on  a  tour  of  the  state,  with 
the  aim  of  securing  a  working  committee  in 
every  county. 

Drawing-room  meetings  have  been  held  in  Den¬ 
ver  at  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Laura  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Perle  S.  Kingsley,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fetzell  and  Mrs. 
Shanley  M.  Casper.  Miss  Calderhead  and  Dr. 
Caroline  E.  Spencer,  state  secretary,  were  the 
speakers. 

Miss  Calderhead  spoke  also  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Woman’s  Magazine  Club,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Colored  Women.  At  all 
these  meetings  protest  over  the  inactivity  of  the 
President  and  his  leaders  went  to  Washington. 

Idaho  Women  Demand  that  Borah 
Stand  by  His  Party 

RS.  John  P.  Gray  opened  her  beautiful  home 
in  Coeur  d’  Alene  to  Mrs.  C.  P.  McFar¬ 
land,  president  of  the  Woman’s  Republican 
Club  of  Coeur  d’  Alene  for  a  meeting  of  the 
club  members  last  week.  After  discussion  they 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
they,  as  Republican  women,  demanded  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Borah  stand  by  the  Republican  platform  and 
follow  out  the  desires  of  his  constituents  by  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 

The  women  of  Coeur  d’  Alene  are  thoroughly 
indignant  over  Borah’s  opposition  to  National 
Woman  Suffrage. 

Mrs.  Harry  Allen,  of  Wallace,  will  act  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  second  congressional  district  made  up 
of  ten  northern  counties  of  Idaho.  She  will  have 
for  her  vice-chairmen  the  chairman  in  each 
county.  Mrs.  Allen  is  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Woods  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Emme¬ 
line  Wells,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  people  of  Idaho  are  frankly  bewildered 
over  the  stand  Borah  has  taken  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  national  woman  suffrage.  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Whittemore  writes  from  Boise,  “Every  day 
I  am  asked,  ‘What  must  the  people  of  the  East 
think  of  us?  They  must  think  that  suffrage  is  a 
failure  in  Idaho.’  They  are  also  very  much  mor¬ 
tified  that  a  man  from  a  state  where  women  have 
voted  for  twenty-two  years  should  oppose  suf¬ 
frage  for  the  women  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
This  is  the  reason  women  are  asking  Senator 
Borah  to  read  their  requests  to  him  to  vote  for 


the  suffrage  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  so  that  the  Congress  may  know  that  Borah’s 
opposition  in  no  way  represents  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  Idaho.” 

A  mass  meeting  was  called  recently  by  the 
citizens  of  Boise  to  send  a  message  of  protest  to 
Senator  Borah.  Though  it  was  called  in  one  day, 
it  succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  very  repre¬ 
sentative  group,  filled  with  a  splendid  spirit  of  de¬ 
termination  to  enlist  Idaho  on  the  side  of  democ¬ 
racy  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  George  Weeks, 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  spoke  with  great  feeling 
of  Idaho’s  responsibility  for  securing  one  of  the 
two  votes  necessary  for  gaining  woman  suffrage 
throughout  the  nation.  A  committee  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  carry  on  this  work.  The  members  of  the 
committee  are,  Mrs.  John  Gray;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Republican 
Club;  Mrs.  Robert  Elder,  wife  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  from  Idaho  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  Red  Cross  worker;  Mrs.  John  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Kootenai  County; 
Mrs.  James  Beatty,  wife  of  Federal  Judge  Beatty 
and  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  the  Idaho 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  in  oflfce  when 
Idaho  secured  woman  suffrage;  Mrs.  George 
Haney,  President  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Coeur 
d’Alene ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pelham ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Thomas ; 
Mrs.  W.  G.  George,  ex-president  of  the  Civic 
Club;  Mrs.  Theresa  Graham,  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committeewoman  of  Idaho. 

Miss  Whittemore  left  Idaho  for  a  day  last 
month  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Washington 
State  Press  Association  in  Spokane.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  papers  cover  the  northern  section  of  Idaho. 
Miss  Whittemore  was  invited  to  address  the  con¬ 
vention.  She  spoke  to  more  than  a  hundred  edi¬ 
tors,  telling  them  of  Borah’s  unreasoning  and  ob¬ 
stinate  opposition  to  woman  suffrage  and  asking 
them  for  their  support.  They  were  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  national  suffrage  movement  and 
promised  constant  editorial  help. 

New  Jersey  Munition  Workers 
Protest 

EW  Jersey  has  been  bombarding  Senator 
Baird  and  the  President  with  messages  of 
protest  at  the  holding  up  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment  vote. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dubrow,  National  Woman’s 
Party  organizer  in  New  Jersey,  says;  “By  street 
meetings  we  feel  that  we  may  bring  before  our 
people  the  fact  that  it  is  their  business  to  see  that 
Senator  Baird  votes  for  our  amendment.”  And 
the  people  are  making  it  their  business!  Muni¬ 
tion  workers  in  the  factories  of  New  Jersey  have 
been  holding  suffrage  meetings,  and  have  asked 
President  Wilson  to  “help  America  toward  jus¬ 
tice.” 

Mrs.  George  S.  Scott,  of  Montclair,  and  Miss 
Dubrow,  have  been  speaking  in  Paterson  and 
Passaic,  where  letters  to  the  President  and  to 
Senator  Baird  have  been  eagerly  signed  by  the 
voters. 
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The  Suffragiet 


Treasurers  Report 

Treasurer:  Misa  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Aseistant  Treasurer!  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

1400.000.00  RAISED  FOR  SECURING  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000,00 

List  of  Contributions  from  August  1  through 
August  8,  1918 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  Josephine  B.  Justice_$  25.00 

Mrs.  B.  N.  Crabbe _  5.00 

Prof.  H.  B.  Rossell _  1.00 

Miss  Marion  Usher -  1.00 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


Cireulation  Manager,  Miie  TherMC  OIzcndsm 


Circulatioo  Comonittce 

Arisona,  Mrs.  H.  A  Schell  Nw  Hampshire,  Miss  Pearl 


Colorado.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Dinwladie 

Connecticut,  Mrs.  Geo.  L. 
Koenig 

District  of  Columbia,  Miss 
Eliza  Tonks 

Delaware,  Mrs.  Florence 
Bayard  Hilles 

Florida,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Alder¬ 
man 

Georgia,  Mrs.  Newton  Wing 

IdahOf  Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion 

Illinois,  Mrs.  Josephine  K. 
Linton 

Indiana,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Spell¬ 
man 

Iowa,  Miss  Blanche  Rob¬ 

bins 

Louisiana,  Mrs.  Alice  Cosu 

Maryland  Miss  Helen 

Scott 

Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  J.  Sherman 

Michigan,  Mrs.  James 

Whittemore 

Minnesota,  Miss  Nettie 

Biasing 


Nivin 

New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Abram 
Rose 

New  Mexico,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Van  Vleck 

New  York,  Miss  Marion 
May 

North  Carolina,  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Scott 

Ohio,  Mrs.  Carl  H^brook 
Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Gasper  Ed¬ 
wards 

Oregon,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Kay- 
scr 

Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Clarke 

South  Carolina,  Miss  Car¬ 
rie  Pollitzer 

South  Dakota,  Miss  Alice 
Pickier 

Virginia,  Mrs.  Percy  Read 
Washington,  Miss  Furman 
Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Lee  L. 
Siebacker 

Warning,  Mrs.  Mary  Van 
B.  Jacobs 


—Now 
— Modern 
— Fireproof 

*Ihe  Southern 
Hotel 

Light  and  German  Sts. 
BALTIMORE 

Eoerg  room  hat  a  prieate  hath 
Rates:  $2.00  per  Day  and  Up 
CENTRAL  LOCATION 


F.  W.  BERGMAN,  Managing  Director 
FormsTlj  Manager  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit 


Per  Miss  Julia  Emory; 

Philadelphia,  Pa -  18.00 

Colorado  Branch _  100.00 

Mr.  William  Randolph 

Hearst  _  1,000.00 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Sage -  25.00 

Dr.  Caroline  E.  Spencer —  1.00 

Mrs.  Kate  G.  Winston -  .75 

Per  New  Jersey  Branch: 

Mr.  Milton  Hopkins -  10.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Wilson  2.00 

Membership  Fees _  15.75 


MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  SECURED  NEW  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  FOR  THE  SUFFRAGIST  AUGUST  1- 
AUGUST  7,  1918 


Miss  Doris  Stevens - 

Miss  Lucy  Branham - 

Miss  Julia  Emory - 

Dr.  Sarah  Lockrey - 

Mrs.  Ida  Saul  Williams- 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright - 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe. 

Miss  Alice  Henkle - 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead - 

Mrs.  John  R.  Clarke - 


Mrs.  Ellen  Hadfield -  1 

Pennsylvania  State  Suffragist  Chairman  and 

Committees  -  23 

Total _  58 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters  -  1,204.50 

Previously  acknowledged  in 
The  Suffragist _  344,004.94 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters  through  August  8,  1918  345,209.44 
Contributions  made  to 
Michigan  Headquarters : 


Mrs.  Lucia  V.  Grimes - 

5.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Bodmer - 

5.00 

Miss  Alice  Guysi  _  _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore — 

10.00 

Total  collected  by  Branch 

Headquarters  _  - 
Previously  acknowledged  in 

25.00 

The  Suffragist  - 

65.439.72 

Total  collected  by  Branches 

through  August  8,  1918 -  65,464.72 

Grand  Total _  410,674.16 

Deduction : 

Transferred  from  Branch  Head¬ 
quarters  to  National  Headquarters  3,637.50 
Grand  Net  Total _ $407,036.66 


SEFTON  8c  ROBERTSON 

IMPORTERS  OP 

FINE  Millinery 

733  ELEVENTH  STREET  N.  W. 


L.  STONE  CO. 

MODES— INEXPENSIVELY  STYLISH 

THIRTEEN  SIX  WALNUT 

PHILADELPHIA 


Mme.  S.  Schwartz 

Coraetiere 

11  Eait  47th  Street  New  York  Cit 


SMART  SHOR  rOR  WOMCN** 

Mme,  Lorraine 

GOWNS  1147  Conneeticut  Ave.  LINGERIES 

WRAPS  W..hington,D.C.  SUITS 

BLOUSES  COATS 


TOILET  ARTICLES  SUNDRIES 

Stfp  &0utlier«  piiarmarB 

Id  the  Southern  Building 

1427  H  St.  N.  W.  Fr.nUin  2012 

Year  pAone  ordert  mill  be  promptlg  filled  and  deUoered 
PRESCRIPTIONS  SODA 


Printins,  Electrotyping,  Binding 

Estate  of  Geo.  F.  Lasher 

147  N.  Tenth  St.  *  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tblbphomb  Maim  861 


Bookseller*,  Engraoers  and 
Stationers 

F  *>iD  Twelfth  Streets  Wasbinotoe,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  mgs,  curtains,  etc. 


SERVICE 

“We  Grow 
’Cause  We  Know 

COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  GO. 

Incorporated 

81S  FOURTEENTH  STREET 
Washington 


New  Fashions 

IN 

SUITS,  COATS,  WRAPS 
GOWNS,  DRESSES 
BLOUSES,  MILLINERY 


Paris 
New  York 
Washington 


1510  H  St.  N.W 


Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 


Opp.  Shoreham  Hotel 


Superb  Furs 

IN 


CAPES.  COATS 
BELTED  STOLES 
SCARFS,  MUFFS.  ETC. 


In  patronixing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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'Every  Acute  Disease  is  a 
Healing  E^ort  of  Nature'" 

— Lindlahr 


EMANCIPATION 

— from  the  Slavery  of  Sickness 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

— without  an  equal  are 

YOURS 

if  you  will  but  live  in  Harmony  with  these  Basic  Laws 
as  discovered  and  taught  only  by  Dr.  Lindlahr. 

The  Law  of  Unity  of  Disease  and  Cure 
The  Law  of  Dual  Effect 
The  Law  of  Crisis 
The  Law  of  Periodicity 

This  great  work  and  wonderful  revelation  appeals  to 
every  intelligent  and  tru/y  progressive  mind.  It  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  YOU. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  NOW.  Mail  it  TODAY  and  we  will 
forward  you  a  copy  of  NATURE  CURE  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY  AND  PRACTICE  for  your  approval. 


525  So.  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill, 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  =aB»ssH*i 

Nature  Cure  Inst., 

525  So.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Gentlemen; 

With  no  obligation  on  my  part  to 
keep  it,  send  me  a  copy  of  your  438  ^ 

Page  Book — Nature  Cure.  If  at  t  '  in- 

the  end  of  hve  days  1  decide  to 
keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $2.15;  oth- 
erwise  I  will  promptly  return  it. 

Name  _ 


Women’s  Bathing  Suits 
and  Caps 


Meyers  Military  Shop 


s 


1331  F  STREET  N.  W. 
Washington 


‘‘IjNGLE  Sam  INtRODUCES  Aunt  Sam” 


EVERY 
SUFFRAGIST 
SHOULD  OWN 
ONE 


A  BEAUTIFUL 
AND  MOST 
TIMELY 
STATUETTE 


Height  9  1-2  Inches 


Price  each 

White  (dust  proof) . . . $3.00 

Ivory  (antique) . . . . . . 4.00 

Japanese  bronze  (medium  shade)  5.00 
Natural  colors . . . 9.50 


. . .  niiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiuMi>iiiiiiiiiiiiMiiHitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiuimiiMm>uiiiHimNumMMtiimi>i>iiMtitiiiti'tttuii>iiiimhiii»<uii>iiiitii 

. . .  iiiiiiitiiiiiriiiiititi)iiiiMiiMiMtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirii)iiMiMiiiiiiiiMiiniKniitituimMiiw«i>iiiMmiHiiuiiiniiitiiimii>iiiirni»MiiiiH>iii»iiii 


The  new  Wfty 


The  old  way 


A  man  should  not  do  the  work  a  machine 

will  do  for  him 


A  merchai  it,  with  all  his  troubles,  should  never  do  the  work  that 
a  machine  does  better  and  quicker. 

Our  newest  model  National  Cash  Register  makes  the  records 
which  a  merchant  needs  to  control  his  business.  It  does  fifteen 
necessary  things  in  three  seconds. 

Without  the  register  a  man  cannot  do  these  things  in  half  an  hour. 


With  the  register,  even  a  new  clerk  can  do  them  just  by  pressing 
the  keys. 

Our  new  electric  machines  are  as  much  better  than  old  machines 
as  an  up-to-date  harvester  is  ahead  of  a  sickle  for  cutting  grain. 
The  latest  model  National  Cash  Register  is  a  great  help  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  clerks. 

It  pays  for  itself  out  of  what  it  saves. 


Merchants  need  National  Cash  Registers  now  more  than  ever  before 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


Dept.  19906  The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  give  me  full  particulars  about  the  up-to-date  N.  C.  R.  System  for  my  kind  of  business. 

Name  _ _ 

Business _ 


Address. 


West  End  Trust 
Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

.\cts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 

Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 

Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

I  Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 

Security 


OPEN 
9:15  A.  M. 


5.  KannSomCo. 

'THE  BUSY  CORNER"  PENNA  AVE.AT  8TH  ST 


CLOSE 
6:00  P,  M. 


Closed  all  day  Saturday 


‘WHEN  IN  DOUBT 

USE  FRINGE’ 


Seems  to  be  the  present  slogan, 
and  one  that  is  to  be  quoted  more 
and  more  in  the  fall  and  winter 

— According  to  all  predictions  FRINGE  is  going 
to  have  the  time  of  its  life  this  season.  Some 
fashion  authorities  intimate  that  it  will  be  no 
respecter  of  material  or  style,  and  intends  to  be 
in  evidence  whenever  possible. 

— It  really  claims  the  center  of  the  stage  in  our 
trimming  store,  and  is  shown  in  a  variety  of 
styles — plain,  knotted,  and  bullion  twist.  In  the 
knotted  style  we  have  from  1  to  4  knot  widths. 

-  Shown  in  black,  navy,  brown,  taupe  and  white, 
and  priced  a  yard,  from  39c  to  $3.00. 

Kann’s — Street  Floor. 


